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THE INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION AND 
PAN AMERICAN COOPERATION 

In May, 1915, there assembled at Washington, on the invitation 
of the President of the United States, the First Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference. It was attended by delegates from eighteen American 
Republics, and by leaders in industry and finance in the United 
States. The presiding officer was the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

The object of the conference was to consider not only the imme- 
diate and pressing problems due to the war and confronting all the 
American countries, but also the larger question of closer financial 
and commercial relations. It was apparent, however, that many of 
the obstacles to the growth of such relations, such as the lack of 
means of transportation, divergencies in fiscal administration and 
customs regulations, and radical difference in the rules of commercial 
law, were of too complex and fundamental character to be overcome 
by general resolutions agreed upon in a conference of brief duration. 
It was felt that such matters could be successfully dealt with only 
with the aid of experts in business, in law, and in economics, con- 
tinuously engaged in studying and in exchanging views upon the un- 
derlying problems. What a general body in session for a very brief 
period could not attempt to do, a smaller and more representative 
body, endowed with power, and furnished with adequate means to 
carry on its work over a term of years, might reasonably hope to 
accomplish. 

The Financial Conference, therefore, recommended to the partici- 
pating governments the establishment of a body, for which they pro- 
posed the name International High Commission, which should study 
in general the means of carrying into effect the purposes of the Pan 
American Financial Conference as expressed in its resolutions, and, 
in particular, the solution of several major questions specifically 
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enumerated for the consideration of the Commission. These questions 
were the following: 

1. The establishment of a gold standard of value. 

2. Bjflls of exchange, commercial paper, and bills of lading. 

3. Uniform (a) classification of merchandise, (b) customs regula- 

tions, (c) consular certificates and invoices, (d) port charges. 

4. Uniform regulations for commercial travelers. 

5. To what extent further legislation may be necessary concerning 

trademarks, patents, and copyrights. 

6. The establishment of a uniform low rate of postage and of 

charges for money orders and parcel post between the Ameri- 
can countries. 

7. The extension of the procedure of arbitration for the adjust- 

ment of commercial disputes. 

The recommendation of the Conference was accepted by all the 
participating governments, and was later acted upon by the Govern- 
ment of Haiti when the latter adhered to the resolutions of the 
Financial Conference. In several of the countries authorization and 
funds to carry on the work were provided by legislative action; 
and in the others, by executive order. In the United States, 
legislative authority was given by the Act of February 7, 1916, ' for 
the maintenance of the United States section of the International 
High Commission," which act, besides providing generally for the 
cooperation of the United States Section with the other sections in 
carrying out the recommendations of the First Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference, also provided for the participation of that section in 
the first general meeting of the International High Commission, which 
was to be held in Buenos Aires. In accordance with the suggestion 
of the Conference, the Minister of Finance in each country serves 
as the chairman of the respective national section and has asso- 
ciated with him eight jurists and financiers. 

A vigorous start was made in all the sections of the Commission, 
and it was possible to hold a general meeting at Buenos Aires, April 
3 to 12, 1916, under the most competent chairmanship of the then 
Minister of Finance of the Argentine Republic, Dr. Francisco J. 
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Oliver. The report of the United States Delegation has been 
printed 1 as has also a translation and digest of the Official Journal 
of the sessions of the meeting prepared by the United States 
Section. 2 

The program of the first general meeting of the Commission was 
essentially that recommended by the First Pan American Financial 
Conference; and the fact that this program remains substantially 
unchanged strikingly attests the discernment and discrimination 
shown by that Conference in selecting problems of the greatest prac- 
tical importance and of continuing interest. In the course of the 
work, however, it has been found possible and desirable to discuss 
minor or cognate problems; and attention has been devoted in 
several cases to matters not related to the questions comprised in the 
original program. 

For the purpose of giving effect to the conclusions reached at the 
first general meeting at Buenos Aires, and particularly for the purpose 
of carrying to a more advanced stage the proposals and projects 
submitted for their practical realization, the International High Com- 
mission created an organizing and directing body known as the 
Central Executive Council, to consist of the chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary of the section of that country selected for the time 
being as the headquarters of the Commission. By the choice of 
Washington, the executive officers of the United States Section became 
respectively the president, vice president, and secretary general of the 
entire Commission, and they now constitute the Central Executive 
Council. The duties entrusted to the Council are: "To centralize 
and coordinate the labors of the Commission, to keep the several 
sections in constant touch with one another, to carry out the con- 
clusions of the International High Commission and of the Pan 
American Financial Conferences, and to prepare the program, reports, 
and all other material necessary for the holding of the second meeting 
of the International High Commission." In addition, the Council is 
charged with the duty of preparing rules of procedure and other ad- 
ministrative apparatus for the regulation of the Commission itself. 

1 Published as House Doc. No. 1788, 64th Congress, Second Session. 

2 Published as Senate Doc. No. 739, 64th Congress, Second Session. 
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It is my main purpose, on the present occasion, to survey the 
activities of the International High Commission from the point of 
view of Pan American cooperation; but, before entering upon this 
survey, I desire to say a word with reference to the Pan American 
financial conferences and trade bodies in the United States and 
throughout the world. As I have stated, the First Pan American 
Financial Conference was called in order that from a discussion of 
common and peculiar problems, all might be strengthened the better 
to face the grave period upon which we were then entering, and the 
end of which we do not yet see. The war made necessary a quick 
inspection of all the details and supports of the economic fabric 
of the world, and in the United States to a greater extent than 
had ever before been the case, we had to examine into the nature 
and conditions of our foreign trade. I would not assert that a serious 
and intelligent interest had not been taken in this subject by econo- 
mists, financial leaders, and industrial pioneers, but on the whole we 
were so absorbed in the extraordinary expansion of our domestic 
commerce and industry that during a long period in our national 
history, the activities of our earlier years in the regulation of inter- 
national trade were largely lost sight of. The outbreak of the 
European War, however, had quickened all the processes of pro- 
duction and had necessitated the closest attention to the problem of 
assembly and distribution of all manufactured products. We dis- 
covered all at once how vital and directly interdependent were all 
the supports and elements of the great fabric of international 
commerce, and we looked with a new appreciation upon the inter- 
national regulation of commerce, to which organizations such as 
the Congress of Chambers of Commerce had before the present 
conflagration, given such intelligent attention. With the standing 
committees of the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
with other international trade organizations, and with associations 
especially dedicated to the promotion of the foreign trade of the 
United States, — with all these bodies, the Pan American Financial 
Conferences may expect constructively to cooperate. 

It will be instructive briefly to survey the work that has been 
done by the various general and special organizations, set on foot by 
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the American Republics, with a view to ascertain what has been the 
most successful type of cooperation, as well as whether it is possible 
to isolate and define any common element in all these movements. 
If such an element be discernible, it will amply reinforce the authority 
which the International High Commission derives from earlier and 
contemporaneous organizations and programs for Pan American 
cooperation. 

Four International Conferences of a general character have been 
held by the American Republics: at Washington in 1889-1890; at 
the City of Mexico in 1902; at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; and at Buenos 
Aires in 1910. The Fifth Conference was to have convened at 
Santiago de Chile in October, 1915, but because of the war was 
indefinitely postponed. 

The International American Conferences opened a new era in 
international relations. Diplomatic congresses had been held, and 
technical conferences, for the consideration of nonpolitical and non- 
diplomatic questions, had marked with increasing frequency the course 
of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But the International 
Conferences of the American States differed essentially alike from the 
political and diplomatic congresses and the technical conferences. 
The First Pan American Conference was summoned for the purpose 
of effecting a frank exchange of views not only upon problems arising 
from the relations between the American Republics, but also upon 
problems common to several or even peculiar to one or the other of 
the participating states. One of the chief results of this first con- 
ference was the establishment of the institution we now know as the 
Pan American Union, which is not merely an agency for the gathering 
and dissemination of information concerning the American nations, 
but serves to bring constantly into relief the impressive conception 
of ever-increasing friendliness between the nations of America. 

Perhaps note may be made here of the fact that one of the fun- 
damental principles underlying the establishment of the Pan American 
Union has guided the work of the International High Commission. 
Both institutions endeavor to make the most of the cooperation of 
related bodies and groups of the American Republics. The Interna- 
tional High Commission depends not only upon the technical staff 
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which it possesses in each country, under the chairmanship of the 
respective Minister of Finance, but counts upon the cooperation of 
legal, financial, and commercial organizations of local and national 
extent. While the processes of research are formulated along uniform 
lines by the Central Executive Council, the process of application of 
the results of such research so as to secure a reasonable uniformity 
of legislative and administrative methods is wisely left to the respec- 
tive national sections and allied organizations, for these alone may 
be expected to know with authority and accuracy how to apply the 
general principles to the various domestic situations. 

It may be instructive to take each of the topics on the program 
of the First Pan American Conference and follow it through the 
successive conferences, finally pointing out what action, if any, the 
International High Commission has contemplated taking upon it; 
and in the same way topics which appear for the first time on the 
programs of the second, third, and fourth conferences may be men- 
tioned. For greater simplicity these observations are presented in 
tabular form. 

subjects on the programs of the four pan american conferences 
(Washington, 1889-1890; mexico city, 1902; rio de Janeiro, 
1906; and btjenos aires, 1910), together with an indication 
of the results of their consideration. 

1. Measures tending to preserve peace and promote prosperity of 
the American States. A resolution was adopted recommending the 
negotiation of treaties of commercial reciprocity between the govern- 
ments interested in making them. So far as the records show, the 
subject of commercial reciprocity treaties has not been given formal 
discussion at any of the Pan American Conferences. Not until the 
first general meeting of the International High Commission at Buenos 
Aires in April, 1916, was the subject formally revived in the shape 
of a resolution adopted by the Commission as follows: 

Resolved that in view of the important advantages to be derived from the 
speedy adoption of an American Customs Agreement to correct the industrial 
and fiscal situation created in each country by certain consequences of the 
European War, this topic be included in the program of the next Pan Ameri- 
can Financial Conference. 

The several Sections of the International High Commission shall prepare 
the necessary material. 
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The Central Executive Council will prepare a concrete list of sugges- 
tions designed to carry out this resolution. 

2. Measures looking to the promotion of an American Customs 
Union. The first Pan American Conference agreed to have published 
a common commercial nomenclature in the four official languages 
of America, in which compilation would be included all the official 
names of articles of merchandise upon which import duties were levied. 
This commercial nomenclature was published in 1897 by the Bureau 
of American Republics, as the Pan American Union was then called. 
From that time the Pan American Conferences have regarded cus- 
toms questions exclusively from the technical point of view, especially 
in regard to customs regulations and classification of merchandise. 
Attention to the subject of a Customs Union was not again given 
until the meeting of the International High Commission at Buenos 
Aires as noted above in paragraph 1. 

3. The establishment of regular and prompt communication between 
the ports of the several American States. The first conference recom- 
mended the granting of subsidies and other assistance to steamship 
lines, so as to improve inter-American communication. The third 
conference (Rio de Janeiro, 1906) reaffirmed the necessity of action 
looking to the extension of steamship lines. The fourth conference 
(Buenos Aires, 1910) likewise urged the establishment of more rapid 
steamship service between North and South America and directed 
the Pan American Union to work to this end. The Pan American 
Financial Conference at Washington devoted especial attention to 
the question of communications and urged the governmental co- 
operation of the American Republics to bring it about. Finally 
the International High Commission, at its meeting in Buenos Aires, 
definitely invited the participating governments to cooperate with 
the Government of the United States as far as possible in the realiza- 
tion of that government's plans for greater steamship facilities. 

4. The establishment of an intercontinental railway. The first 
conference appointed a committee which is generally known as The 
Permanent Pan American Railway Committee. This organization 
was directed to carry on surveys and to make reports not only as 
to technical matters but as to the general commercial advantages 
likely to accrue from the development of sections of the intercon- 
tinental railway. The Permanent Pan American Railway Committee 
has submitted detailed reports to each of the subsequent Pan American 
conferences; and in the spirit of its work, — perhaps to no small ex- 
tent assisted by its work, — sections of the proposed trunk line have 
been built from time to time until there remains a gap of barely 
2700 miles of over 10,000 between Buenos Aires and New York. 
It is true these 2700 miles represent the most difficult section 
of the intercontinental system, — through Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Northern Peru. At its meeting in Buenos Aires the International 
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High Commission urged the completion of this system, and, conse- 
quently as a means to this end, the fullest assistance to the Permanent 
Committee in the carrying out of new technical surveys. The 
Central Executive Council is now considering how it may best cooper- 
ate with the committee in taking up the last part of the task assigned 
in 1890. 

5. The establishment of a uniform system of customs regulations 
and uniform customs documents; classification of merchandise; port 
dues; and sanitary regulations concerning imports. The first confer- 
ence recommended the preparation of uniform types of customs 
documents and the consolidation of all port dues into single charges. 
It urged that consular fees be made uniform. The second conference 
recommended the holding at New York of a technical customs con- 
gress. It was duly held in New York, January 15 to 22, 1903, and 
submitted to the participating governments a special program looking 
to uniformity in customs regulations. The third conference directed 
the Pan American Union to make a scientific investigation of these 
subjects with a view to final action at a subsequent conference. The 
fourth conference prepared and submitted a uniform consular invoice 
and manifest; and it further recommended immediate action to bring 
about uniformity of customs regulations. By direction of the Pan 
American Financial Conference, the International High Commission 
has given foremost attention to each of the subjects grouped under 
this heading; and the Central Executive Council is now submitting 
to the various sections of the Commission definite and concrete pro- 
grams of adjustment and harmony of statistical systems, customs regu- 
lations, and documentation. 

6. Uniformity in patent, trademark and copyright law; and uniform 
system of weights and measures. The first conference recommended 
the adoption by all the American Republics of the patent and trade- 
mark treaties concluded at Montevideo in 1889 between the states 
of continental South America. At the second conference new 
treaties on trademarks, patents, and copyrights were signed; but 
these treaties proved impracticable and were replaced by other 
conventions, both at the third and finally at the fourth conference. 
The International High Commission has bent every effort to secure 
the ratification of the conventions entered into at the fourth confer- 
ence, and expects that the Trademark Registration Bureau (at least 
for the northern republics) will be set on foot within a short time, 
through the ratification by a sufficient number of countries in the 
northern group since the establishment of the Commission. 

With reference to the metric system, no conference has gone beyond 
the step of the first in recommending its adoption by all of the 
American Republics; the International High Commission now pro- 
poses its use in all customs documentation. 

7. The adoption of a common silver coin to be used by each govern- 
ment, and to be legal tender in all transactions between the citizens of 
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all the American States. The first conference recommended the calling 
of a commission of monetary experts to discuss this question from 
its technical aspects, and in connection therewith the conference 
recommended the early establishment of an inter-American bank. 
In 1891 the Monetary Conference met at Washington with represen- 
tation from thirteen republics. It dissolved without having done 
more than recommend common action looking towards the adoption 
of bimetallism. The third Pan American conference requested all 
the governments to supply the Pan American Union with a detailed 
study of their monetary systems, with a view to establishing the prin- 
ciple which would underlie the stability of international exchanges. 
The Financial Conference of Washington revived the idea of seeking 
to bring about financial stability, and submitted the problem of the 
gold standard to the consideration of the International High Com- 
mission. At its meeting in Buenos Aires the latter body agreed on a 
uniform money of account for statistical and exchange purposes, and 
studied other bases for more stable conditions in international finance. 

8. Plan of arbitration of all questions, disputes and differences 
between American States. At the first conference, a plan of treaty 
was adopted which provided (1) that arbitration should be obligatory 
as to all questions except those which imperil national independence, 
and (2) that even in this case, arbitration should be obligatory upon 
the adversary power. It was resolved that while the treaty of arbi- 
tration lasted the principle of conquest should not be recognized. 
The plan of the first conference was not ratified. At the second 
conference (Mexico City, 1902) a treaty governing the rules of com- 
pulsory arbitration was signed, but again this failed of ratification. 
At the third conference in Rio de Janeiro it was decided to adhere 
to concepts of international peace and the principles of arbitration 
developed at the Hague Peace Conference. 

At the second conference a treaty was proposed and signed pro- 
viding for the arbitration of pecuniary claims by the citizens of one 
country against the government of another. The third conference 
approved the treaty prepared at the second and extended the life of 
the treaty in question. The fourth conference prepared a new con- 
vention on pecuniary claims which has been ratified by eleven republics. 

The settlement of commercial disputes between the citizens of 
different countries has been the subject of study for some years in 
some of the large international trade associations, successful treat- 
ment of the question culminating in the work of the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce. On the basis of the work 
foreshadowed by the latter body, the Financial Conference of Washing- 
ton was able to recommend the extension of this process throughout 
America; and the Commission and Central Executive Council have 
encouraged and are now vigorously promoting the adoption of the 
procedure of commercial arbitration in the form worked out by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Buenos Aires and of the United States. 
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9. Sanitary conferences and conventions. The second conference 
recommended the holding of a sanitary conference with a view to 
the evolution of sanitary conventions adequate to insure healthy 
conditions in the carrying on of international commerce. A series 
of sanitary conferences have resulted from this resolution, the first 
being held in Washington in December, 1902, followed by the second 
again in Washington in 1905, and later conferences in San Jose" de 
Costa Rica and Santiago de Chile, The fifth sanitary conference was 
to have taken place in Montevideo in 1916, but was postponed because 
of the war. 

The third Pan American conference in Rio de Janeiro in 1906 
indorsed the convention signed at the conferences of Washington, and 
adopted a resolution in favor of more stringent regulations. 

At the request of the United States Section of the International 
High Commission, especial consideration was given at the general 
meeting of the Commission at Buenos Aires in April, 1916, to a plan 
for the standardization of sanitary regulations upon imports. The 
plan was referred by the Commission to the next sanitary conference 
for an expression of the views of technical experts. 

10. Postal communication. Incidental to the consideration by 
the first and second conferences of the problem of improved steam- 
ship facilities was the question of more adequate mail transportation. 
The third conference considered specifically the question of improved 
postal facilities, as did the fourth. The Pan American Financial 
Conference considered the improvement of postal facilities and the 
conclusion of parcel post and money order conventions of sufficient 
importance to warrant the placing of these matters on the major 
program of the International High Commission. The Commission 
resolved in favor of the holding of technical postal congresses, such 
as that held at Montevideo in 1911, whereat a South American 
Postal Union had been established along the lines of the International 
Postal Union of Berne. As a result of the action of the International 
High Commission at Buenos Aires, the South American Postal Union 
is now a Pan American Postal Union; and the Second Postal Congress 
will be held as soon as practicable for the purpose of considering the 
further conclusion of parcel post and money order conventions, 
as well as for examining into the feasibility of reducing postal rates. 

11. Commercial museums. In addition to the general instructions 
to the Pan American Union to foster the exhibition of American 
products wherever possible, encouragement has been given at nearly 
all subsequent Pan American gatherings to the promotion of semi- 
public exposition enterprises. The International High Commission 
adopted a resolution recommending the establishment of permanent 
expositions in the leading cities and capitals of all the American 
republics under governmental patronage. The Central Executive 
Council reserves the study of this question until it will be practicable 
to survey the whole question of international expositions. 
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12. Bibliographical agencies. The fourth conference adopted a 
resolution in favor of the establishment in all of the American repub- 
lics of national bibliographical bureaus similar to those then existing 
in Argentina, Chile, and Peru. At the meeting of the International 
High Commission a resolution was adopted in favor of a Pan American 
Bibliographical Review under official auspices. A similar resolution 
was adopted at the Argentine Historical Congress in the summer of 
1916. The Central Executive Council of the International High 
Commission has already entered into correspondence, through the 
respective sections, with those in a position to facilitate the realization 
of this plan. 

In order to make complete the survey here presented of the sub- 
stantial matters which have come up for consideration at the various 
Pan American conferences or technical gatherings it seems desirable 
to enumerate two topics which appeared for the first time upon the 
program of the International High Commission. 

1. Commercial law: with especial attention to the law of negotiable 
instruments. Consideration has been given by the Commission to the 
problem of making reasonably uniform the law of bills of exchange 
and checks, the law of bills of lading and the law of warehouse 
receipts, as between the American republics. In addition, the Com- 
mission is considering the subjects of conditional sales, the organiza- 
tion and operation of stock companies, and the conditions governing 
the issue of telegraphic drafts and remittances. Some consideration 
has also to be given by the Central Executive Council to the problem 
of codification of admiralty law. 

2. Uniform regulations concerning commercial travelers and their 
samples. The Commission has endeavored to secure the consolidation 
of all municipal or provincial licenses, regulations and fees, into national 
licenses and fees. The Council has proposed to the several sections 
a definite procedure aiming at this result. 

Clearly, the scope of the programs of the various general and 
special Pan American gatherings have embraced almost every field of 
human activity. The Scientific Congresses have assembled for us a 
vast amount of valuable material to make possible more systematic 
and profitable study along many branches of science. Naturally 
quite a different procedure has been followed in constructing pro- 
grams of special bodies such as those of the Commission of Jurists and 
of the Postal Congresses. 

On the other hand, the work of the Pan American Conference 
and of the First Pan American Financial Conference has embraced 
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widely different matters, the relation of which is not apparent at 
first glance. Distinctly different types of talent and training are 
called into operation by the subjects that have been considered at 
these gatherings. Fiscal questions, administrative questions, prob- 
lems of commercial law, and no small number of political and 
diplomatic questions have been submitted for the study of these 
conferences. Very often some problems have recurred from one 
gathering to the next; thus the question of classification of merchan- 
dise, uniformity of customs regulations and documentation has been 
handed down, not only from the first Pan American Conference of 
1889-1890 but even from earlier meetings of official inquiries, such 
as that of 1884. 1 

Parallel treatment of some of these questions has been engaged in, 
at least theoretically, by several of these bodies during a given period, 
and whatever may be the disadvantage of independent and unco- 
ordinated treatment of any subject, the advantage of the presence of 
this subject on the programs of different organizations at one and 
the same time has seemed to outweigh any argument for the division 
of labor. Why should this be the case, and where must we look for 
the final criterion as to what should go into the programs of the 
general Pan American gatherings? 

It will be seen that ideas often gain currency in one of the American 
Republics and are later taken up in others and the forms of their 
expression readily expand until they include all the American States; 
in political matters, in technical matters, in theories of law, in pro- 
grams for the promotion of financial and commercial relations thus 
it has seemed, and so very properly it will continue to seem, desirable 
that a formula capable of accurately setting forth the corresponding 
needs of any given Republic of the American hemisphere should 
be so conceived as to be capable of equally satisfactory application 
in each and all the others. And this, I hasten to add, does not mean 
an aimless uniformity for its own sake; for nothing could be more 

1 Report of the "Commission appointed . . . 1884, to ascertain and report 
upon the best modes of securing more intimate international and commercial 
relations between the United States and South America." House Doc. 226, Second 
Session, 48th Congress, Washington, 1887. 
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foreign to the ideals of this hemisphere than a denial of the great 
advantage to be derived by us all from the contribution of each 
of us not only individually, but in and through our national states, 
of our own particular talent and natural genius. Let each nation 
possess sovereign control and jurisdiction in all matters of legislation 
and policy; but let each so form its legislation and policy that the 
other will see much therein worthy of approximation if not sub- 
stantial imitation. That, perhaps, has been an aspiration of American 
liberty and has inspired the development of our international policies 
towards each other. There have been difficulties, and there exist 
today difficulties, which require patient, pacific, and conciliatory 
examination informed by a spirit of exacting justice and a knowledge 
of the inevitable law of historical compensation. It is our hope that 
the experience of this generation will strengthen us all to devote to 
the solution of such questions every quality of forbearance and 
enlightenment of which we are capable. The basis for this hope 
may be found in that now familiar phenomenon of Pan American 
relations, — an international meeting held for the avowed purpose 
of working out a principle of cooperation thoroughly in harmony 
with the several national aspirations. 

Perhaps the same desire for cooperation and realization of the 
necessity of sharing equitably the best that any of us could produce 
in legislation, administrative methods, or theories of law and of 
science, will explain the duplication of agencies and activities. The 
things that are needed press constantly for public attention in one 
country or another and give rise to movements for international 
consultation and comparison of experience. Wherever the result of 
such conferences has not been immediate and apparent, — and in the 
nature of social, juridical, and economical problems, it could neither 
be immediate nor apparent, — there has been a desire to bring this 
result about more quickly through another type of movement. If 
the discussion of a fiscal problem at one conference has not led to 
the devising immediately of a program of cooperation, it has been 
promptly suggested that another, and this time a technical conference, 
be held to arrive at a solution. Not infrequently there has thus 
been given impetus to a new organization which will pursue its efforts 
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to deal adequately with the given question. Thus we arrive at a repe- 
tition of topics from one conference to the next and in parallel organi- 
zations, not, however, without registering progress through careful 
consideration and instructive discussion. 

But if the need for the formulation of common policies and the 
approximation of relations is so great that the countries of this 
hemisphere are impelled frequently to compare notes, how is it that 
the result of their comparison is so slight, and why does comparatively 
little come of the gatherings of their official delegates in conference? 
Here, perhaps, we touch the most difficult and again the most impor- 
tant consideration in all this matter. For the cause of this failure is 
obvious; it is the lack of continuity in our organizations and our own 
unwillingness to grant them more than a merely nominal juridical 
personality. Our conferences meet at intervals, maintain short 
sessions, adopt resolutions, and dissolve without constituting any 
properly qualified agency to carry out their resolutions in the spirit 
in which they were prepared. Each time a conference occurs, its 
character, objects, and program have to be considered de novo by the 
responsible authorities, in order to decide with what limitations 
it may be proceeded with. Nor is there always a certainty that an 
agency recognized for the definite purpose of carrying into effect a 
given program, such as the conclusion of a convention, will enjoy 
reasonable freedom in its activities. Therein lies the paradox in the 
Pan American movement: the desire for common counsel and cooper- 
ation contrasted with the unwillingness of most of the countries to be 
bound by any engagement which should in the slightest degree restrain 
their freedom of action or impose obligations to recognize and cooperate 
with institutions in the creation of which they have acquiesced, at the 
same time conceding juridical status. 

The paradox yields and vanishes when we give our attention to 
the question of the importance of political sovereignty. Just as it 
is vitally necessary that the leaden cast of uniformity in methods of 
government be not imposed upon the different peoples which inhabit 
our continent, so is it even more necessary that the assurance of 
political freedom be ever present and be threatened by no com- 
bination of circumstances as far as human vision can reach. 
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It is a wholly comprehensible and praiseworthy attitude on the 
part of American statesmen everywhere that they have shown 
extreme caution in dealing with matters in any way involving the 
slightest shadow of hypothecation or the imposition of the merest 
condition upon the freedom of any one state as regards other states. 
Necessarily to some extent, every international agency which requires 
juridical status has to secure it through the accustomed channels, re- 
gardless of the fact that once this recognition shall have been accorded 
and its work begun, this agency may rarely have occasion again to 
have recourse to diplomatic channels. But if it enjoys continuity of 
existence and means of physical support, such an agency can make 
due provision for the initial period of scrutiny and weighing in the 
balance to which it will have to be subjected before being permitted 
to carry out the objects for which it was created. 

The Pan American Conferences have not created many such 
agencies, and in consequence the realization of their wishes has 
rarely survived their own adjournment and the reference of their 
resolutions to the department of foreign affairs of the governments 
participating. Occasionally such an agency has appeared; in one 
sense, as I have already cited, the Pan American Union is such an 
agency, which, besides having all the elements of permanence and of 
great activity on account of its intimate association with the diplo- 
matic representatives of the American Republics, is likewise a symbol 
of international friendliness and political harmony. The Permanent 
Pan American Railway Committee has been such an agency, and 
has served to carry out mandates imposed upon it many years ago 
and to do a particularly difficult technical piece of work. Here, one 
sees at once, the Pan American Conferences have assured the objects 
respectively sought, — a ready and active means for expressing 
the community of interests, and the realization of a great railway 
survey for the promotion of the general interests of the American 
Republics. 

In the International High Commission we believe that we have 
found an instrument capable of addressing itself to many of the 
questions previously taken up without practical results. The Com- 
mission is a permanent body. It is a technical body. It will be 
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concerned with technical questions lying outside that province which 
we understand when we use the expression "international affairs" and 
" diplomatic relations." It is true, certain of the Commission's pro- 
posals have been submitted in due time to those within whose juris- 
diction lies the power to grant authority and to confer the stamp 
of law, but it is only the results of the Commission's work which have 
to find expression in diplomatic conventions and legal documents of 
a similar character, and not the actual transaction of the work itself. 
No better illustration of this could be found than the fact that, since 
its inauguration in the summer of 1915, the Commission has been 
concerned almost exclusively with the substantial merits of the 
questions upon its program and has only now reached the stage 
when it is necessary to give form to its results through the devis- 
ing of international conventions or, indeed, through the preparation 
of its own code of regulations or, if you please, its own fdrmal 
constitution, which sooner or later it must submit to all the par- 
ticipating governments for a justification of the juridical recognition 
accorded by them. It may be said, in passing, that the Central 
Executive Council having now made a general survey of the ques- 
tions on the program of the Commission and achieved a certain 
measure of progress in regard to some of these matters, will prepare 
the rules of procedure and other administrative apparatus for the 
Commission itself. 

As the Central Executive Council surveys the two years of activity 
since the close of the Financial Conference, and measures the work 
confronting it, it feels confident that it has correctly grasped the 
principle of Pan American cooperation so long and loyally sought. 
That principle involves the steady effort on the part of a group of 
representative men in each Republic to adapt their national legislation 
so as the better to harmonize in social and legal fields with that of 
the other nations. It is the principle which excludes, so far as tangible 
and specific results are to be hoped for, the consideration of other 
than technical and nonpolitical questions. To the diplomatic gather- 
ings and to those concerned with international public law must be 
relinquished all contrivances which concern the foreign policy and 
intercontinental relations of the Americas. The principle of Pan 
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American cooperation, moreover, involves a reasonable attitude to- 
ward the genius of the law and institutions of the historic cultural 
groups which compose the nations of this hemisphere. We no longer 
seek to unify rigorously the law of bills of exchange for the hemisphere; 
our aim is now that the peoples of Central and South America shall 
adapt their negotiable instruments legislation to the most liberal and 
scientific models existing within the fields of their own legal tradition, 
that is to say, — within the Roman or civil law. We no longer aim 
at a single code of customs regulations for the American Republics; 
our object is only to remove from existing codes those provisions which 
most offend against the nature of commercial intercourse. We no 
longer propose an international coin for the American Republics, 
for we realize how discredited is the idea of establishing an inter- 
national money for independent and nonallied states, although 
one may very properly aim at so influencing monetary tendencies 
as to leave in the way of international exchange as few obstacles as 
possible. It is true that the Commission has adopted a uniform 
money of account, but this has hardly been with a view to the 
establishment of a uniform coinage, rather for the facilitation of 
exchange transactions and for the simplification of international statis- 
tics. A reasonable identity of method and a reasonable harmony of 
criteria is, therefore, what the Commission aims at and what we 
believe to be an essential element in the principle of Pan American 
cooperation. 

No one will make the mistake of construing what we have said 
as jubilant confidence of the complete success of the International 
High Commission, or as indifference to the long and honorable 
series of Pan American Conferences which have gone before. The 
Pan American Conferences must continue to be held and their pro- 
grams must embrace as diverse topics as ever, for they are after all 
the Conferences par excellence of the American States, with all the 
solemnity and dignity of an Amphictyonic Council. The Pan Ameri- 
can Financial Conferences must continue to be held, for they supply 
particularly good opportunities for the promotion of wide acquaintance 
among financial and industrial leaders in the several Republics, as 
well as for discussion of general trade problems. As for the Commis- 
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sion, it realizes accurately, I am sure, the many obstacles it will 
have to overcome, but it feels that by bringing to bear a constant 
and patient attention to the technical and legal questions submitted 
to it, it will have demonstrated successfully its correct appreciation 
of the fundamental principle of Pan American cooperation. 

W. G. McAdoo. 



